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friend and relative. He has an excellent style, less reminiscent
of the prophetic sublimity of a Hugo than of the charmingly
light touch of Ernest Renan.
His memoirs are, however, a mixture of truth and fiction,
and it would go hard with the author if anyone were to read
the book for evidence of his love of truth. In this instance it
was quite an accident that I should be in a position to quote
from my records, which confirm my impression that Lockroy's
memories of Billow did not accord with the truth.
Nor can I sufficiently insist that I was not moved by any
merely pedagogic wish to correct this excellent author. The
thought which prompted me was that even a Frenchman like
Lockroy was not brave enough to tell his fellow-countrymen
that he had been anxious to approach a German statesman,
even one of such Gallic mind as Billow.
It almost seems as though the moment Lockroy came to
speak before his French audience of his meeting with Billow,
he did not wish to appear to be " greeted by him Unter Den
Linden" as Victor Hugo said of Moltke.
What Lockroy tells us in his book with regard to an
episode concerning Victor Hugo and Moltke, I cannot,
unfortunately, correct with the same documentary authority as
in the case of the Lockroy-Biilow episode. But without
having been there or taken any part in the incident, I am
ready to take any oath that here, too, there is more fiction
than truth,
Lockroy's story runs as follows: Victor Hugo had been very
fond of travel in his youth, but in his old age grew reluctant to
change his abode* Once, however, my wife and I persuaded
him to come to Ragaz. Marshal von Moltke was staying at
the hotel at the same time as ourselves. He would have liked,
above all things, to make the acquaintance of Victor Hugo.
One evening he sent one of his adjutants to ask me to com-
municate his wish to the poet. I excused myself, saying that
I had no title to act as Moltke's envoy, and that Victor Hugo
did not need me to act as his chamberlain. The adjutant
assured me that Moltke possessed all Victor Hugo's works,
had an unbounded admiration for the poet, and was anxious
to express this admiration in person. The adjutant's mission
having failed, the Marshal through the agency of the hotel
manager asked Victor Hugo for a few minutes' conversation.